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EDUCATIONAL WASTE, 
A NATIONAL LOSS 


In this “age of efficiency,” our land of labor-saving 


and time-saving devices and methods has permitted 
and is now encouraging the most shocking educa- 
tional wastage to be observed in the practice of any 
modern civilized nation. It is defended as “demo- 
cratic,’ supported by sentimentality, and maintained 
by just such thinking as that which decreed the 
poisoning of Soerates, or banished Aristides because 
he was (rightly) called “the just.” The extent of 
this waste can perhaps be indicated by a crude an- 
alogy which I shall set forth below; its effect must 
be left to a more speculative procedure which I can 
at most suggest. 

I shall begin with certain propositions for which 
there seems to me to be ample justification, both in 
the experience of living men and in the cumulated 
literature of pedagogical theory and practice. 

(1) The intellectual potential of a mature person is 
comparable to an edifice, whose base and height are 
largely determined by the systematic learning of his form- 
ative years. 

Corollary 1. Each branch of learning which is sys- 
tematically explored constitutes as it were one section of 
the foundation, and the extent to which the exploration is 
carried conditions the height and bulk of the structure 
erected on that foundation. 

Corollary 2. Generally speaking, foundation stones 
which are not laid during the formative years are not laid 
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at all. There are few persons in responsible positions 
who do not have cause to regret one or more lacunae in 
their early training, whereby they have been more or less 
seriously handicapped throughout their mature life. 

(2) The aforementioned potential is more nearly a 
product than a summation: that is, the exploration of two 
mental areas, especially if they are somewhat related to 
each other, gives the mind of the learner a benefit which 
is not just 1+1, but rather the result of a multiplication. 
To put it another way, there is cross-fertilization among 
all mental fields, whereby each one is enlarged and made 
more productive. Just as each new telephone subscriber 
may want to make a connection with each of the former 
ones, thus multiplying the burden of the central exchange, 
so the utility of a mind may be said to grow by a kind of 
geometrical progression as its range of knowledge and 
mental power expands. 

Corollary 1. Mental growth resembles that of a plant 
which sends out runners from the central crown, each of 
which in turn becomes a crown in its own right and sends 
out further runners. Thus, each loss in crown-strength 
at any given age-level results in a multiple chain of losses 
extending through the entire formative period from that 
age on. The total loss represented by a missed invest- 
ment at the beginning of the educational process can 
hardly be estimated with any accuracy, but it must be 
very great. 

(3) Knowledge that is not systematically organized 
can seldom be called useful, and it certainly gives the 
owner relatively little benefit. For example, it would be 
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of no practical advantage for me to know that 7 x7 is 49, 
unless I knew the rest of the multiplication table, together 
with the numerical theory which underlies it. Scattered 
and isolated facts are like bricks which lie in loose piles 
or are strewn about on the ground: they perform no func- 
tion and are both ugly and obstructive. Place them in 
order and unite them with cement, and they can become 
both useful and beautiful. 

Corollary. It is of the essence of a ‘‘system’’ that it 
employs ideas as the means of linking the factual material 
in it, making single facts mutually interdependent, and 
thereby heightening the potential of each one. 

(4) The maturing mind may be viewed somewhat in 
the guise of an absorbent sponge, with this vital differ- 
ence, however, that the sponge holds in passive suspension 
whatever it takes up, whereas the mind ingests and incor- 
porates its acquisitions and thus makes itself capable of 
a steadily increasing intake. 

Corollary. The earlier this process of absorption be- 
gins, and the more nearly the mind achieves its maximum 
at any given level, the greater is the potential of that 
mind at its final maturation. The differential cannot be 
stated in any precise terms, but the advantage to the 
learner can be envisaged if we consider that each useful 
learning-unit taken in at any stage of the educational 
process bears compound interest, as it were, at least up to 
the end of the learning period, and often much beyond 


that. 


Let us now attempt to find a mathematical way 
of revealing the educational waste which results 
from a failure to get every child to learn as much as 
he can. 

To begin with, it is well known and established 
that the learning ability of human beings varies very 
widely; it has been possible, in fact, by means of 
extended tests and experiments, to reduce this vari- 
ability to a sort of mathematical system, and today 
almost anybody engaged in education in this coun- 
try knows what “IQ 100” means in terms of success 
in school work. The practically valid range of the 
IQ extends from 55 to 155, with about one per cent 
of our youth, up to age 18, at the lowest level and 
the same number at the highest one. (IQ ratings 
155 are very rare and need not concern us 
here.) Roughly, then, we have a differential of 100 
points from the bottom to the top of the range, 
distributed so that about half of our school youth 
rate between IQ 95 and IQ 114. 

In any non-segregated body of school youth, it is 
this average lot that will regulate the pace of the 
curriculum, since it will always be numerically domi- 
nant, and no class ean move faster than the progress 
of this group. The decile above 114 claims 12 per 
eent of our youth; the next one, 54 per cent, and 
the two topmost, one per cent each. Approximately 
20 per cent of our young people, then, have an IQ 
substantially or considerably higher than the aver- 
age; it is this 20 per cent that concerns us here. 


above 
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If the IQ means learning capacity, then a higher 
IQ means more learning ability. Let us assume fo 
convenience that one could identify and describe , 
thing which I propose to call a “learning-unit,” ie, 
the smallest amount of fact-related-to-idea that the 
mind ean assimilate. We may then assume that jp 
the time it takes our middle IQ group to master 5) 
such units, designated as L, the next decile coy 
learn 60L, the next one 70L, and the two highest gy], 
and 90L, respectively. This means that for every 
time-unit throughout their entire school life, the 
upper 20 per cent of our youth are missing out on 
more than 300 learning-units. Multiply this figure 
by the number of time-units in a 12-year curriculun 
(from age 6 to age 18), and then by the number of 
young persons involved, and you reach a total of 
astronomical proportions, which is still further jp. 
creased if we apply a compound-interest factor, as 
suggested above. Moreover, it is not merely a ques. 
tion of mental storehouses inadequately stocked. It 
is well known to students of educational psychology 
that minds of higher IQ are capable of mental opera- 
tions on a higher plane and of a higher order. 

If the facts and inferences just set forth are sound, 
it follows that our failure to give the best minds of 
our school youth the sort of training of which they 
are capable must result in an impoverishment of the 
national mentality which cannot be expressed by any 
mathematical formula. Year by year, it would seem, 
we are undertraining and underdeveloping those 
superior minds on which our nation must rely to 
hold its own in competition with other nations of the 
world. A more unintelligent procedure, from the 
standpoint of national welfare, could hardly be 
imagined, or one more calculated to destroy the very 
foundations of that “Americanism” to which we are 
continually professing our devotion. 

How such an “unpatriotic” system—if to be 4 
patriot means to wish your country to have the best 
of everything—could gain so strong a following i 
this country is a question which it would take many 
pages to answer. It seems to me more important 
to consider what if anything can be done to remedy 
the present undesirable situation. 

First of all, thoughtful Americans should realize 
what is going on in the name of “democracy.” It 
is natural for the loser in a competition—and oll 
petition is inseparable from all organized education 
—to wish to conceal his inferiority; and it is natural 
for the parents of a flunking child to favor a syste” 
in which that child does not suffer any consequenets 
of his inferior mentality. But the self-interest of 
the individual, or the pride and loyalty of his parents, 
may not prejudice the welfare of the state: if in the 
end the state meets catastrophe, the self-assertion of 
the individual may prove to have been a form of 
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«if-destruction. Our sympathy for the last runner 
ina race must not blind us to the fact that our chief 
++ is to the winner, not because he has beaten the 
it because his ability to win is a benefit to 


others, bu 


duty 1 


the rest OI Us. 

Second, it is necessary, and high time, that the 
rineiple of segregation by ability, and the principle 

a differentiated education, should be recognized 
by our leading edueators and written into our edu- 
ational system. There is nothing revolutionary in 
his, and few if any civilized nations today fail to 
recognize that some people can learn more than 
others, and to establish schools in which the good 
and rapid learners ean be helped to learn as much 
as they can. 

[ regard it as false theory, false policy, false edu- 
4 to insist that all the runners in our educa- 
tional race shall keep in sight of each other at all 
times, and therefore to decree that the fast feet must 
ie slowed down to preserve a communal type of pro- 
mess toward the goal. On the contrary: it is the 
fast runners who blaze the trails and show the way, 

, if we wish our country to keep pace with other 
nations, if not to outstrip them, we must search out 
the fastest boys early in life, encourage them with 
incentives to develop their best powers, and provide 
suitable rewards in later life for those who outrun 
he rest. Is it not anomalous that in this peace-loving 
ud really peaceful nation there are numerous and 
uitable rewards for heroism in war, but that peace- 

rewards for the triumphs of the intellect are 
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largely lacking? Indeed, it is discouragingly typical 
of our national attitude that the concept and the 
term “highbrow” could become a term of widespread 
reproach. 

What an absurdity, what a dangerous fallacy! 
For it is the highbrows, the men of intellect and 
vision, who have made this country the great nation 
it is today. Of course there must be men to haul 
the gravel of which roads are made, and engineers 
to tell the men what to haul. But it is not for the 
engineer as such to determine where the road is to 
run, or whether there shall be a road: the decisions 
which lay behind the Stilwell Road, for instance, 
involved much more than questions of terrain and 
material. It was some of our best and most far- 
seeing statesmen who were called upon to give that 
project its final approval. 

If we still have men of statesmanlike power and 
commanding intellect on whom we can call when 
decisions of supreme importance are to be made, it 
is rather despite our schools than because of them. 
We are rich in raw materials, human as well as other, 
But a new era 


and we can afford some wastage. 
in the world is dawning, one in which world com- 
petition of a new type and on a higher level is already 


setting in. We shall not meet this competition suc- 
cessfully without calling upon every ounce of brain- 
power our people can produce. The national lead- 
ers of tomorrow are sitting on school benches today! 


Is the school doing its duty by them? 





PROSPECTS OF THE UNESCO AS SEEN BY 
THE SECRETARY OF THE U. S. 
DELEGATION 
Bryn J. Hovpg, president-elect, the New School of 
| Research (New York City), and secretary to 
United States delegation at the London Confer- 
ue, reported briefly on the work of the conference 
lis return to this country. A recent press release 
the New School quotes Dr. Hovde in part as 


OWS: 


-.. The purpose of UNESCO is to build up a climate 
‘opinion throughout the world which will be so effective 
years to come that the international police force of the 
rity Couneil of the United Nations Organization will 
to be called upon... . 
onferenece was attended by 44 states called to- 
the British government, all of which regarded it 
‘ortunate that the Soviet Union was not present. 
soviet Union has stated that in its opinion such a 
‘erence should have been called by the Economie and 
uncil of the United Nations rather than by any 


one individual state. It was the great desire of all the 
delegates present ... that the Soviet Union should join 
the rest of us in this organization, and, as a matter of 
fact, a place is reserved for the Soviet Union on the 
Executive Committee of the Preparatory Commission set 
up in London to make final arrangements for the first 
meeting of the General Conference of the new organiza- 
tion. We all hope that the Soviet Union, after looking 
at the new constitution, and after being assured of the 
good intentions and good will of all the states present 
at the London Conference, will decide to go along... . 

The conference was a complete success for the states 
that were there. ...A few states did not ride roughshod 
over the many; instead, much preparatory work was com- 
pleted before the conference met and general agreement 
was reached by the majority. The disagreements were 
sompromised in advance... . 

Dr. Hovde believes that the 
UNESCO in promoting international co-operation are 
bounded only by the initiative and interest of the 
three ways in 


the activities of 


co-operating nations. He outlined 


which it might strive to achieve its aims: 
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There should be a free exchange of knowledge and 
facts about each nation. There has been a lot of that 
without the benefit of any organization, but what ean 
happen when the channels of communication to the peo- 
ples of any one country are closed is best illustrated by 
the events in Germany where the whole people was misled. 
There should also be an exchange of students. Before 
the war there were 10,000 foreign students in our insti- 
tutions of higher learning in America. For the most part, 
these students served as missionaries of good will for the 
United States. This system of student exchange will, I 
hope, be developed on an international basis through the 
functioning of UNESCO. Lastly, through the voluntary 
action of the participating nations we should work for a 
program in which the textbooks of all nations will be 
scrutinized and so written that they will promote friend- 
ships instead of antagonisms. There is precedent in the 
fact that the three Scandinavian countries before the war 
set up a commission to review each other’s history text- 
books, and as a result of that review the textbooks were 
so revised as to create mutual understanding without dis- 


torting historical truth. 


EDUCATION CREATES WEALTH 
ScHoots and colleges, as everyone knows, cost 
money. But not everyone is aware of the fact that 
organized education not only consumes wealth but 
and creates vastly more wealth than 





creates wealth 
it sonsumes. 

As Lester Dix pointed out in his letter published 
December 8 in our section, “Correspondence,” it is most 
unfortunate that expenditures for education have 
been so generally regarded as a species of philan- 
thropy rather than as the most trustworthy and secure 
of all long-term investments. This is unfortunate 
because, while it is to the credit of the American 
people that they have responded fairly well to the 
philanthropic appeal, it is axiomatic that they would 
have responded far more generously had they known 
that they were investing their money in a really-truly 
“sure thing.” Furthermore, once they recognized that 
education is a wealth-producing agency, in the long 
run unsurpassed as to profit-making capacities, they 
would no longer be so complacent in permitting the 
profession of education to suffer under so relatively 
low an estimate in the public regard. As the recent 
discussions of Britain’s proposals for educational bet- 
terment brought out so clearly, it is not alone the 
meager financial rewards that handicap the work of 
teaching, especially on the lower educational levels. 
Of equal if not greater importance is the lack of an 
adequate social recognition of and respect for the 
teaching service. 

During the past few years, leaders in the business 
world, in the United States at least, have become in- 
creasingly aware of the fact that a high level of mass 
education in a community, an area, a region, or a 
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country goes hand in hand, not only with an increasing 
demand for high-level consumer goods, but—what p 
more important from the business point of yiey_ 
with a high level of purchasing power. The ful] jy. 
pact upon the public consciousness and conscience 
the significance of trained and informed intelligenod 
to increased wealth has, however, yet to come. 

The revelations of the atomic bomb may help here; 
The harnessing of natural sources of energy jn th 
service of human needs is one of the most importays 
means of creating wealth. Trained and informed jy 
telligence had made possible such a harnessing op , 
huge scale long before the secrets of the atom werg 
disclosed. Now trained and informed intelligeneg 
seems to have created, not only wealth, but, in effec 
new sources of energy. The public should not lop 
be unmindful of the profession the primary funetiog 
of which is to “create” trained and informed intelli 
gence. 

It is true, of course, that the profession itself }; 
been loath to use its creation of wealth as an argu 
ment for its more nearly adequate recognition anf 
support. It has, indeed, catered to the conception o 
education as philanthropy by emphasizing the nee 
of giving equal educational opportunities to all. Thi 
is a humane point of view, but it is at basis pure! 
individualistic, since it stresses the quite patent in 
justice under which the less well-circumstanced i 
dividuals suffer. It is commendably worthy as fa 
as it goes, but it does not go far enough, and by 
long way. By stopping where it does, it neglec 
and beclouds the main issue, which is broadly soca 
rather than narrowly individual. The potential sérv 
of education is of the very essence of civilization an 
progress.—W. C. B. 


NSSE CANCELS ITS 1946 MEETINGS BU 
WILL PUBLISH ITS “YEARBOOK” 
AS USUAL 


NeELson B. HENRY, associate professor of educatiol 
the University of Chicago, and secretary-treasure 
National Society for the Study of Education, \1 
announced that, “for reasons which are general 
understood,” the society’s Board of Directors 1 
“deemed it inadvisable to attempt to hold meetings! 
1946.” 

The 45th Yearbook of the society will be publisié 
as usual, distributed to the membership, and pls¢ 
on sale to the general publie. It includes two volume 
Part I, “The Measurement of Understanding,” # 
Part II, “Edueational Administration.” The eat! 
chapters of Part I diseuss the “nature of ‘understal 
ing’ as distinguished from other learning produc 
such as skills and factual knowledge.” The sec! 
section of Part I gives examples of devices for meas! 
ing understanding in the fields covered by element! 
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and secondary-sehool curricula. Part II of the Year- 
»k deals with fundamental problems pertaining to 
the administration of schools. Emphasis is placed on 
he “foundations of administrative policy as supported 
py theory, experience, and research.” 

“Despite the fact that the society has held no meet- 
ings since 1942, the membership, Secretary Henry re- 
sorts, has inereased substantially and is now 1,588. 
The society’s Yearbook is published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 









‘THE CREED OF THE LIBERAL COLLEGE” 

Herpert L. CONNELLY, editor, The Wesleyan Alum- 
nus, Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), has 
sent to ScHooL AND Socrety the following “Creed of 
the Liberal College,” written by Victor L. Butterfield, 
president of the university, and distributed to 7,500 
alumni in the October, 1945, number of the Alumnus: 










The liberal college believes in the intrinsic nobility of 
believes that the attainment and diffusion of 
life’s blessings are man’s highest and most sacred privi- 
lege. It believes that the dignity of man rests in his 
freedom and strength to attain these rewards in accord- 
ance With his fortune, his virtue, the insights of his 
wisdom, and the rights of his fellow men. 

The liberal college believes in a society that sustains 
aid nurtures this human adventure and holds inviolate 
nan’s right to the lessons and enjoyment of his dis- 
veries. It believes that there can be no such society 
uless we cherish this right for all men. It is committed, 
therefore, to the education of youth who will carry in the 
texture of their lives a consecration to moral and political 





man. It 















The liberal college believes in man’s indispensable need 
for the fundamentals of character, for a spirit of in- 
, for a sense of justice, kindness, and humor, for 
habits of courage and tolerance, for a love of strength 
ud humility. These qualities are the roots of wisdom. 

full blossoming of that wisdom, however, lies with 
understanding, the reason—the only instrument we 
for appreciating fully the importance of these vir- 
tues, the only guide we have for moulding the compul- 
‘ions of experience to their demands. Reason begins with 
sage of youth and earries into full manhood. The 
beral college is thereby committed eternally to further- 
ig its growth in youth by recourse to the truths im- 
edded in the great liberal enterprise of the Christian 
manist tradition. This is the creed of the liberal col- 
ge. It is consecrated to helping young men and women 







tevrity 













aw out of themselves those resources of mind and char- 
ter by which they may give of their powers to the 
lation and their fellow men and may achieve the full 






lower of their being. 





THE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
CONFERENCE AND SURVEY REPORT 
Tue results of a searching analytical investigation 


n+ 


to business owned and operated by Negroes, and 
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into business-edueation offerings in Negro colleges, 
were revealed at a conference held at Atlanta Univer- 
sity, October 19-20. The survey was conducted over 
a period of 20 months by the university on a grant 
from the General Education Board. 

A total of 3,866 businesses owned and operated by 
Negroes, exclusive of banks and home offices of in- 
surance companies, were examined in Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Durham (N. C.), Houston, Mem- 
phis, Nashville, New Orleans, Richmond, Savannah, 
St. Louis, and Washington. 

The business-edueation offerings in 20 colleges, in- 
cluding Atlanta University, Clark College, Dillard 
University, Fisk University, Georgia State College, 
Hampton Institute, Houston College for Negroes, 
Howard University, LeMoyne College, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Louisville Municipal College, Morehouse Col- 
lege, Morgan State College, Morris Brown College, 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Spelman Col- 
lege, Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial College, 
Virginia State College, Virginia Union University, 
and Wilberforce University, were also scrutinized. 

The opening address of the two-day meeting was 
delivered by Roscoe Dungee, editor, Black Dispatch, 
and president, National Negro Business League. 
Other speakers included Fred McCuistion, of the Gen- 
eral Education Board; Franklin O. Nichols, admin- 
istrative director of the survey; Joseph A. Pierce, 
research director; and Rufus E. Clement, president, 
Atlanta University. 

Recommendations made by committees examining 
the survey reports were: 


(1) strengthening of the background of business edu- 
cation; (2) more stress on evolutionary trends; (3) the 
integration of more businessmen into the teaching of 
business education; (4) a more practical education; (5) 
more job placements; and (6) a stressing of usefulness 
as well as leadership. 


The following suggestions were made: the organ- 
ization of an association of teachers of business and 
economics; the a public-relations 
official to act as a liason person between colleges and 


engagement of 


national business and economic organizations; the 
release of the report on the survey in printed form 
for popular usage; the establishment of institutes for 
Negro businessmen; and the institution of a follow-up 
program of consultative services. 

According to President Clement, Atlanta will use 
the results of the survey in planning the courses and 
their contents in the prospective Graduate School of 
Business Administration. It is expected, also, that 
the colleges participating in the survey will make use 
of the results of local studies in a reorganization of 


business curricula. 
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LIBERAL-ARTS PROFESSORS DISCUSS 
INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENTS 


On November 10, one hundred sixty-two professors 
from 14 of Minnesota’s 15 liberal-arts colleges and 
from three colleges in adjacent states met at Mac- 
alester College (St. Paul) to diseuss “The Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Colleges of Liberal Arts.” 
Three points of general agreement were noted by 
Lawrence D. Haskew, executive director, Committee 
on Teacher Education, American Council on Eduea- 
tion, who summarized the conference: 


Instruction can be improved (a) by realistic analysis 
of instructional objectives; (b) by starting where we are 
now in our teaching, without waiting for the dawn of 
some new day in which teaching problems will evapo- 
rate; (c) by the gradual evolution of more effective 
teaching procedures, with emphasis on the question, 
‘Effective for what?’’ 


Discussion in divisional seminar groups gave par- 
ticular attention to the insistence by Earl J. McGrath, 
dean, College of Liberal Arts, the State University of 
Iowa, who gave the opening address, that we give 
greater attention to the development of the ability 
As the conference closed, Dr. 
Haskew declared that upon the liberal-arts colleges 


to think critically. 


rests the serious obligation of training more and 
better teachers, if the liberal-arts college is to continue 
to play its part in the American scheme of edueation. 

The scope of the discussions involved seminars on 
(1) the natural sciences; (2) the social sciences; (3) 
literature, philosophy, and religion; (4) the fine arts; 
(5) communication; (6) foreign languages; and (7) 
The chief speakers, 
respectively, were Kenneth W. Wegner, of Carleton 
College (Northfield, Minn.); Elio Monachesi, of the 
University of Minnesota; Miron Morrill, dean, Ham- 
line University (St. Paul); Sister Mona, of the de- 
partment of classical languages and literature, College 
of St. Catherine (St. Paul); F. E. Ward, professor 
of English, Macalester College; Alan Holske, assistant 
professor of German, University of Minnesota; and 
Dr. Haskew. 


professional teacher education. 


ENROLLMENT IN THE HIGHER INSTITU- 
TIONS OF KENTUCKY AS OF 
OCTOBER, 1945 
Pau P. 


University of Kentucky, has been so good as to send 


s0YD, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 


to SCHOOL AND Society the following data as to the 
enrollment this fall in the colleges and universities of 
Kentucky : 


While the college enrollment in Kentucky of members 
of the Armed Forees decreased from 1,540 in October, 
1944, to 1,186 in October, 1945, the eivilian enrollment 
increased from 10,780 to 14,015, a gain of 30 per cent. 


‘8,347, women. 
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The total enrollments were, in 1944, 12,320, and in 1945, 
15,201, a gain of 23.38 per cent, 

In October, 1944, there were enrolled, 14,564 white stu- 
dents and 637 Negroes. Of these, 6,217 were men ang 
The enrollments in types of institutions 
were as follows: 


= 
a = se oy 

In 12 colleges of arts and 

sciences sccnscilossinecmcert: tp aM th SS 7509 
In 5 teachers colleges ........ . 708 1,381 2,089 955 
In 2 colleges of commerce .. 179 333 512 13] 
In 1 college of agriculture 

and home economies ........... 127 205 332 94 
In 2 colleges of engineering 660 24 684 60 
In 3 colleges of law ............. : 140 20 160 5) 
In 1 school of medicine ......... 336 17-353 12 
In 1 college of pharmacy ..... 56 25 «681 40) 
In 1 school of dentistry ...... 144 3. 147 46 | 
In 1 school of music ................. 43 22 «165 85 
In 2 graduate schools ............... 677 287 964 73 
In 4 theological seminaries .. 800 34 834 28 
In 15 junior colleges ............... 237 «874 1,111 61 
In 2 4-year colleges for 

Negroes. ........... Patent 164 473 637 154 


The detailed data given above are especially sig- 
nificant if they reveal national trends. 
have indicated a falling off of students in engineer- 
No reports reaching 


Many reports 


ing, medicine, and dentistry. 
this journal have shown such gratifying increases in 
graduate schools and teachers colleges. Especially 
noteworthy is the fact that more than one third of the 
teachers-college enrollment is of the masculine per- 


suasion.—W. C. B. 


CUBA’S PLAN FOR CURBING JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

CesaR Rivero ParraGas is the head of the Civi 
Institute of Ceiba del Agua (Havana), an institute 
created as a “children’s city,” which, according to 
reports, “is the pride of Cuba.” It is a technical 
training center for more than 1,300 boys and girls, 
age seven to eighteen, who may receive, in addition to 
instruction corresponding to the Cuban elementary- 
school course, technical preparation in 12 different 
occupations, as well as sports and physical training. 
The school oceupies about 230 acres, and includes 
shops, classrooms, libraries, dormitories, gymnasiums, 
and athletie fields. 

Upon entering the institution, children are given 4 
complete psychological examination to determine the 
grade for which they are fitted. “If they are found 


) 
mn, 


to have physical defects, such as speech obstructi 
expert training and exercises are provided for the 
correction of diction and similar difficulties.” 

In addition to the shops in which almost all forms 
of technical training are given, the school maintails 
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, model farm on which modern poultry-breeding and 
dairying are taught. Nor are the arts neglected. 
Music, the graphie arts, and drama form important 
parts of the program. 


Notes and News. 
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The institute has proved its value in the curbing 
of juvenile delinquency and in extending the educa- 
tional benefits provided in the enlarged program of 
the Cuban Ministry of Education. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Forrest H. Ross, head of the department of speech, 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College (Cape Gir- 
ardeau), has been appointed dean of the faculty to 
sueceed the late Vest C. Myers, whose death was re- 
ported in ScHOOL AND Society, December 1. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER J. Murray Les, USNR, 
whose leave of absence for naval service was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, October 31, 1943, has returned 
to his post as dean, School of Edueation, State College 
of Washington (Pullman). A. A. Cleveland, pro- 
fessor of psychology, has served as acting dean in the 
interim. 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER VicTOR H. Kettey, USNR, 
returned to the University of Arizona, November 20, 
to resume his duties as director of appointments and 
associate professor of education, after having served 
for three years as commanding officer of V-12 training 
units at the Medieal School, University of Oklahoma; 
Carson-Newman College (Jefferson City, Tenn.), and 
Indiana State Teachers College (Terre Haute). 


CapTaIn Lynn W. TuHayer, USA, who for five years 
was Officer in charge of the band-training unit at 
Camp Lee, has been appointed assistant to the director 
of Extension, University of Pittsburgh, and executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 


League. 


Wituis E. Pratt, former superintendent of schools, 
Erie County (Pa.), and former acting president, State 
Teachers College (Mansfield, Pa.), is the new head of 
the department of education, the Pennsylvania State 
Dr. Pratt recently returned from overseas 
where he had served for two years as an officer with 
he Allied governments of the American Fifth and the 


College. 


t 
British Eighth armies in Italy. 


LiguTENANT FranK Goopwin, USNR, who served 
ior three years as executive officer of the V-12 unit 
at Bates College (Lewiston, Me.), has returned to 
Washington College (Chestertown, Md.) as adminis- 
trative assistant and professor of social studies. He 
has also been appointed educational counselor to vet- 
erans in the eollege. 


Tue following are changes in staff recently an- 


nounced by Beloit (Wis.) College: Richard W. Hus- 








band has succeeded John M. McGinnis, resigned, as 
chairman of the department of psychology; Chad 
Walsh, as head of the department of English, has sue- 
ceeded Kirt E. Montgomery, who has returned to his 
former post at the University of Oregon; Franklin 
Boggs has succeeded Mildred Appleby Conway, re- 
signed, as instructor in art and artist-in-residence; 
Theophil Voeks has been appointed to teach piano 
and voice, and Donald Cuthbert, band and instru- 
mental work, to replace Allen Scholl, who has re- 
signed to accept a post in New Mexico; Elaine Zwick 
has sueceeded Nancy Ann White in the department 
of physical education for women; and Mildred Wells, 
as assistant in the library, has sueceeded Nellie Homes, 
who has been appointed librarian, Cottey Junior Col- 
lege (Nevada, Mo.). 


HAMILTON Gray has been appointed professor of 
civil engineering, University of Maine; Kenneth L. 
Parsons, former instructor in electrical engineering, 
State Normal School (Parmington, Me.), has been 
named instructor in electrical engineering. 


SamMvuEL L. Meyer, former assistant professor of 
botany, University of Tennessee, recently discharged 
from the Army, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of biology, Emory University (Ga.). 


THE following persons in Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology (Houghton) recently returned to 
their posts after service with the Armed Forces: Lieu- 
tenant Commander R. W. Drier, associate professor 
of metallurgical engineering; Lieutenant Burney B. 
Bennett, associate professor of languages; and Lieu- 
tenant Chester Pratt and Captain Thomas Vichich, in- 
structors in mathematics. Franz Schubert, director of 
musi¢, is expected to return the first of the year, as 
will Captain H. W. Risteen and Commander Jerry 
Service, associate professors of mechanical engineer- 
ing and of physics, respectively, and Lieutenant Ed- 
ward Maki, instructor in physical training. 


Pao-Lu Hsu, professor of mathematics, Peking Uni- 
versity, who is serving a visiting lectureship in statis- 
tics during the fall term at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), will assume a similar post at Co- 
lumbia University at the beginning of the spring 
semester. Dr. Hsu is in the country at the invitation 
of the two universities. 
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THE following are recent additions to the staff of 
the Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester 
(N. Y.): Emeline O. Dake, to work in the department 
of public-school methods, observation, and practice 
teaching; Ethel Mae Haave, to the department of 
English; Bernadine Marie Thayer, instructor in trum- 
pet; Thomas Jefferson Wilt, flute; Blair Pearce Cos- 
man, piano; and Edwin De Forest Clark, organ. 


In the annual report of the president of Cornell 
College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), Russell D. Cole, sent 
to SCHOOL AND Society by Dr. Cole, the following are 
among the items on teaching personnel: Elmer E. 
Moots, professor of mathematics, who has been on 
leave of absence since 1942 for service, first with a 
project at Harvard University and later with Douglas 
Aireraft Company, Ine., Los Angeles, has returned 
as the D. N. Cooley professor of mathematics and engi- 
neering; J. B. Culbertson, who has been doing research 
for Du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilmington 
(Del.), since June, 1944, has returned as professor of 
chemistry and head of the department; Lieutenant 
Commander Walter B. Gray, USNR, on leave since 
1942, has returned as registrar and co-ordinator of 
student personnel; Eugene Elkins and Rafael Moyano 
have been added to the staff of the department of 
Spanish, one to substitute for Jess Wagus, assistant 
professor of Spanish, who is on leave of absence to 
teach in the Oak Park (Ill.) High School; Elvira 
Lindquist, instructor in home economies, has succeeded 
Marian Pitt, who has gone to a similar post at the 
Pennsylvania State College; Franklin LeBar, in- 
structor in voice, is substituting for Francis German, 
assistant professor of music theory, who is on leave 
of absence; Ruth Ray has been appointed assistant 
professor of violin; Helen Churchill has been named 
instructor in biology, to relieve Frank Gary Brooks, 
professor of biology, of some of his duties so that he 
may take over the direction of the department of 
health during the absence of Glenn Cunningham, who 
is in the Navy; Erie C. Kollman, has been appointed 
professor of history, and Robert Montgomery, assist- 
ant professor of religion and promoter of the Crusade 
for Christ program under a grant from the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church. Ethel Ryan is 
head of the department of health and physical edu- 
cation for women, replacing Blanche Marquart, who 
has enlisted in the American Red Cross. Dorothy 
Rogers, assistant professor of physical education for 
women, who has been on leave of absence since 1932, 
resigned to accept a post in the Kalispell (Mont.) 
Junior High School; Alma Moots Douglas has been 
appointed assistant in the department. Watson M. 
Davis, professor of mathematics, was granted a leave 
of absence last July for service in the Army Univer- 
sity Center (Shrivenham, England). 
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J. R. Manoney, professor of economies and director, 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research, Univer. 
sity of Utah, has returned after six months’ service as 
consultant to the Surplus Property Board in Wash. 
ington (D. C.). 


THe following are among the changes in staff re. 
ported this fall by the University of Connecticut: 
I. N. Thut has replaced Fred Couey as associate pro. 
fessor of education; Adele Davine, assistant professor 
of child development, replaces Lillis L. Knappen- 
berger; Burton Blair Gullion, associate professor of 
physical education, replaces Don §. White, who has 
accepted a post as head basketball coach, Rutgers 
University; Winfred D. Holley, replaces R. H. Patch 
as associate professor of horticulture; Graydon (lif. 
ford Wagner has been appointed part-time instructor 
in education to replace Frank Ash, associate professor 
of business education and secretarial studies, who is 
teaching in the Army University Center (Florence, 
Italy); M. Ethel Batschelet, part-time instructor in 
sociology, has succeeded Lucretia B. Cunningham; 
Florence Cuthbert, instructor in foreign languages, 
succeeds Juan C. Garcia; Edith C. McComb, instructor 
in foods and nutrition, succeeds Marie G. Lundberg; 
Isola D. Robinson, instructor in institutional manage- 
ment, replaces Helen §. Wollan; Verna Sisson suc- 
ceeds Ruth Wilson Levovsky, instructor in home eco- 
nomics, and Vivian Ethel Anderson replaces Alice 
Gaston, instructor in textiles and clothing. Lawrence 
H. Amundsen, associate professor of chemistry, has 
been named acting head of the department; W. Har- 
rison Carter, Jr., professor of economics, head of the 
department; Albert E. Waugh, professor of eco- 
nomics, dean, College of Arts and Sciences; and Wil- 
fred B. Young, acting dean, College of Agriculture, 
dean. David E. Strom has been appointed instructor 
in education (audio-visual aids). The following per- 
sons are still on leave of absence: Martin C. Burton, 
instructor in musie (military service); William L. 
Lomax, Jr., associate professor of industry (military 
service); and Frederick A. Mote, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology (service with the National De- 
fense Research Committee). H. D. Newton, professor 
of chemistry and dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
retired on October 1. The following resignations have 
been accepted: Marion J. Blaha, assistant professor of 
education, to accept the assistant superintendency of 
schools, Cicero (Ill.); Norma Bess Holmes, instructor 
in music, to accept a similar post in the University 
of Texas; and Mordecai L. Gabriel, instructor i 
genetics, to accept a post in Brooklyn College. 


AMONG recent appointments announced by Western 
Michigan College of Education (Kalamazoo) are the 
following: Violet Beirge, to teach in the departments 
of English of the college and of the State High School 
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and to give a course in education in the Graduate 
Division: Thomas W. Null, department of business 
education; Paul B. Horton and Mrs. John W. Reid, 
department of sociology; Evelyn Steketee and Avis 
Sebaly (history) and Clara Bush, all in the State 
High School; and Dorothy Hoyt, assistant dean of 
women and director of the women’s dormitories. Rob- 
ert R. Russel, professor of history, has returned after 
two and a half years with the Armed Forces, as have 
J. Marshall Hanna, head of the department of busi- 
ness education, after more than two years as a naval 
oficer, and James W. Boynton, to the department of 
chemistry, after nearly five years of service in the 
Chemical Warfare Service during which he served for 
twenty-seven months in India and Burma. 


Tue following changes in staff were recently an- 
nounced by the University of California: On the Los 
Angeles campus, appointments include: Arthur Ess- 
linger, visiting professor of physical education; John 
W. Miles, assistant professor of engineering; and 
Theodore Saloutos, lecturer in history. L. M. K. 
Boelter, dean, College of Engineering, was given the 
additional title of agricultural engineer in the Ex- 
periment Station; Clarence A. Dykstra, provost of 
the university, the title of professor of political sci- 
ence; and Adrian Keller, associate in mechanic arts, 
the title of lecturer in engineering. Sarah R. Atsatt, 
assistant professor of zoology; John C. Clendenin, 
associate professor of business administration; Jor- 
gen Homboe, professor of meteorology; Joseph E. 
Spencer, assistant professor of geography; and H. 
Arthur Steiner, associate professor of political science, 
have returned from leaves of absence. On the Berke- 
ley campus, Emilio Segre has been appointed pro- 
fessor of physies; Charlotte MacKelvie, lecturer in 
public health; and Margery Maggs, associate in pub- 
lie health. Regina L. Cohn, assistant supervisor of 
social welfare, has been given the additional title of 
lecturer. Perey M. Barr, associate professor of for- 
estry; Edward C. Tolman, chairman, department of 
psychology; C. W. Brown and E. E. Chiselli, associate 
protessors of psychology; G. H. Guttridge, professor 
of history; Brutus Hamilton, assistant dean of men; 
Frederie Lilge, assistant professor of education; James 
L. Meriam, assistant professor of mechanical engineer- 
ng; Charles B. Morrey, Jr., professor of mathematics; 
and A. P, Morse, associate professor of mathematics, 
lave returned from leaves of absence. 


Nett A. Uncrr and J. Pertam Danton have been 
appointed to the staff of the School of Library Ser- 
vice, Columbia University, for the spring semester, 
beginning in February. Miss Unger, librarian, Li- 
brary Association of Portland (Ore.), will give courses 
in publie-library service and principles of library or- 
ganization and administration; Dr. Danton, on leave 
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from the post of librarian, Temple University (Phila- 
delphia), to serve as an intelligence officer with the 
Navy in the Pacific, “will handle both course work 
and master’s theses in college and university service.” 


GrorGe H. Cuneo has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of art, University of Maryland. 


JOHN STOVER WELLING has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of social science, and Allen Leepa, in- 
structor in art, Michigan State College (East Lan- 
sing). 


Emma CouGHLuIn NIH was recently named assistant 
professor of English, Alfred University (Jamestown, 


Bee Bade 


Epna G. GLEASON has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, Hampton Institute (Va.). 


Epna Furness, formerly instructor in Spanish, 
Pueblo (Colo.) Junior College, was recently appointed 
instructor in modern languages and acting head of the 
department, Casper (Wyo.) Junior College. 


JymM MoruHerau has been appointed instructor in 
speech and clinician in the speech clinic, University 
of Texas. 


Everett A. MANWELL was recently appointed in- 
structor in geography and biology, State Teachers 
College (Plattsburg, N. Y.). 


Rosert W. BuraaraF has been named instructor in 
music, State Teachers College (Indiana, Pa.). 


Joyce AYDELOTTE has been appointed instructor in 
piano, Northwestern State College (Natchitoches, 


La.). 


REGINALD ReEINDORP has been appointed special 
representative of the Inter-American Educational 
Foundation, Ine., to San Salvador. He will work 
closely with the field staff of the foundation which 
is under the aegis of the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. Mr. Reindorp was, before his experience in 
Latin America, professor of Spanish at the universi- 
ties of New Mexico and Texas. In 1942 he went to 
Costa Rica, where he was professor of English at the 
National University. In 1943 he was sent to Peru as 
director of the English teaching project sponsored by 
the foundation. When the co-operative agreement 
between Peru and the United States was signed, he 
became acting special representative for the program 
there, in which capacity he served until February, 
1945. 

Ernest Hatcu WILKINS, president, Oberlin (Ohio) 
College, was recently elected to membership on the 
Board of Directors of the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 


dation. 
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Recent Deaths 
THE ReEverREND Henry Huizinaa, a missionary of 
the American Baptist Missionary Society and former 
president, American Baptist Mission College (Ongole, 
India), died in Kalamazoo (Mich.), December 3, ac- 
Dr. 
Huizinga, who was seventy-two years old at the time 
of his death, had served the college as vice-president 
(1899-1909) and in the presidency (1909-10). He 
also served as principal (1911-16), Kurnool (India) 
High School; chief examiner (1912-15), English see- 
ondary schools, Madras; and professor of English 
(1917-37), University of Shanghai (China). In re- 
engaged in the publishing 


cording to a report to the press, December 12. 


cent years, he had been 


business. 


PorTER HARTWELL ADAMS, president emeritus, Nor- 
wich University (Northfield, Vt.), died, December 5, 
at the age of fifty-one years. Dr. Adams, who was 
considered an authority on aeronautics and had been 
associated (1916) with Donald Douglas on the first 
proposed world flight, had held the presidency of the 
university from December, 1933, to June, 1939. 


GARFIELD ARTHUR BOWDEN, director of chemical- 
research education for A. 8. Boyle Company and the 
American Home Products Corporation, died, Deeem- 
ber 8. 
years old, December 19, had served as principal of the 
state graded school (1901-02), Revere (Minn.) ; prin- 
cipal (1902-06), Pepin (Wis.) High School; head of 
the departments of mathematics and science (1906- 
08), Winona (Minn.) High School; head, department 
of science (1908-15), Township High School, Wau- 
kegan (Ill.); prineipal (1915-17) and assistant pro- 
fessor of methods in seience teaching (1917-18), Teach- 
ers College, Illinois State Normal University (Nor- 
mal); head of the department of science (1918-36), 
University School (Cincinnati); and in his last post 
(since 1937). He was the author of many books, 
among which are “General Science,” “Methods of Sci- 
ence Teaching in Secondary Schools,” and “Founda- 


Mr. Bowden, who would have been sixty-five 


tions of Science.” 


H. J. Lona, head of the department of biology and 
assistant athletic director, Wiley College (Marshall, 
Tex.), succumbed to a heart attack, December 8, at 


the age of forty-eight years. 

TueopoRE Henry FRrIson, entomologist, died, De- 
cember 9, at the age of fifty years. Dr. Frison had 
served as assistant entomologist and state entomologist 
(1920), Wisconsin; assistant entomologist (1921-22), 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology; assistant in the depart- 
ment of entomology (1922-23), University of Illinois; 
(1923-30), chief 
1931), State 


systematie entomologist acting 


(1930-31), and 
Natural History Survey. 


chief (since Illinois 
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Watter Kremer Ruopes, professor emeritus oj 
electrical engineering, Bucknell University (Levis. 
burg, Pa.), died, December 12, at the age of seventy. 
one years. Professor Rhodes had taught in public 
schools in Pennsylvania (1894-97, 1898-99) and hag 
served the professorship at Bucknell University froy, 
1907 until his retirement in 1942. 


THE REVEREND Francis W. Breen, S. J., treasurer, 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia), died in his sleep 
the night of December 13. Father Breen, who was 
sixty-six years old at the time of his death, had taught 
mathematies and chemistry in Loyola School (New 
York City), Fordham University, and College of St, 
Franeis Xavier (New York City). He had beep 
associated with St. Joseph’s College since 1941, 


CHARLES A. FULLERTON, professor emeritus of 
music, Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls), 
died, December 14, at the age of eighty-four years. 
Mr. Fullerton had served the college from 1897 until 
his retirement. 

Fevix E. SCHELLING, professor emeritus of En- 
glish, University of Pennsylvania, died, December 1), 
at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Schelling, who 
was internationally known as a Shakespearean and 
Elizabethan scholar, had served the University of 
Pennsylvania as instructor in English (1886-89), 
John Welsh Centennial professor of English litera- 
ture (1889-1930), and Felix E. Schelling professor 
(1930-35). The Felix E. Schelling chair was estab- 
lished in his honor by a former student, Edward B. 
Robinette (09), one of several endowed by hin in 
1929 with a total gift of $500,000. 


Roy Jay Houpen, professor of geology and miner- 
alogy, Virginia Polytechnie Institute (Blacksburg), 
died, December 16, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Dr. Holden had served as a teacher in the schools 0! 
Wisconsin (1892-1902) and at the institute as associ- 
ate in geology (1905-07), associate professor of ge- 
(1907-08), and 


ology and mineralogy professor 
(since 1908). 

Epwin WALTER KEMMERER, professor emeritus 0! 
international finance, Princeton University, died, De 
cember 16, at the age of seventy years. Dr. Keu- 
merer, who was a well-known monetary expert, had 
been called upon by fourteen governments “for advice 
in reorganizing their monetary systems.” He had 
served as instructor in economies and history (1901- 
03), Purdue University; financial adviser to the 
Philippines (1903-06); assistant professor of polil- 
ical economy (1906-09) and professor of econolly 
and finance (1909-12), Cornell University; and 2 
Princeton University as professor of economy al 
finance (1912-28) and Walker professor of intern 
tional finance (1928-43). 
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SisteR Rose DE Lima, former head of the depart- 
ment of political seience, College of St. Elizabeth 
(Convent Station, N. J.), died, December 16, at the 
age of seventy-four years. Sister Rose was widely 
known in Catholie ecireles. In 1935, she received a 
‘arnegie scholarship and “was the first nun to attend 
the International Lawyers Conference at Ann Arbor.” 
She had taught for twenty-five years in St. Aloysius’ 
Academy (Jersey City, N. J.) and for a number of 
vears in the College of St. Elizabeth. 


Other Items 


AccorDING to an announcement under date of No- 
vember 19 by Eneyelopaedia Britannica Films, the 
State of Virginia, with Governor Colgate Darden as 
a chief advoeate of “the new visual-instruction pro- 
ervam,”’ is to have the best equipment in the country 
for visual edueation. Classroom films and all the 
paraphernalia required for their effective use have 
been made available for all grades of the publie 
schools by an “unprecedented appropriation” of 
$1,112,000 by the state legislature. Findings of a 
survey, three years ago, ranked Virginia “near the 
bottom in her support of publie education.” The 
present action is designed to lift the state to a new 
status among its sister commonwealths. 


Jesse H. Jones, former Secretary of Commerce, 
has given to the University of Virginia, as a memorial 


Shorter Papers. 
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to Woodrow Wilson, $300,000, to be made available 
in annual installments of $20,000 for 15 years and 
used for faculty salaries and lecture fees. John Lloyd 
Newcomb, president of the university, said in an- 
nouncing the gift that Mr. Jones’s wish to “create 
a Woodrow Wilson School of International Affairs, 
which will be an integral part of the recently estab- 
lished School of Foreign Service and International 
Affairs,” will be carried out. Mr. Jones, in his letter 
of presentation, referred to the facet that Woodrow 
Wilson “sacrificed his life for world peace” and said 
that, in addition to his desire to honor the great war 
president, he wished to help students “to serve their 
country in foreign affairs.” 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE (Easton, Pa.) is arranging for 
the reception of 50 students sent by the Turkish gov- 
ernment for a year’s intensive study in English. 
Fourteen have already arrived. All are graduates of 
Turkish high schools and colleges. They will, after 
the year at the college, enter engineering institutions. 
The large delegation of students is the result of a visit 
to the college by T. Fikret Suer, cultural and educa- 
tional attaché to the Turkish Embassy in Washington. 


THE state legislature of Florida has provided four- 
year annual scholarships of $400 for students pre- 
paring to enter educational service. After the pre- 
service preparation, “a minimum period of service” 
is required; otherwise the money must be refunded. 





WHAT SOME GI’S THINK ABOUT MILITARY 
TRAINING 

THERE has been much published discussion about 
the proposed measure to make some period of com- 
pulsory military training a part of the experience 
of American youth in peacetime. As in most discus- 
sions affecting youth, the proposal has been argued 
pro and eon by those safely beyond the age bracket 
where legislation would affect them directly and, ex- 
cept tor spokesmen of the Armed Forces, has not 
reflected opinions of those currently engaged in mili- 
tary activities. The letter which follows may prove 
interesting as a “voice of youth,” presenting, as it 
(loes, a summary of opinions on peacetime military 
training of a group recently graduated from high 
school and now in service. 

The writers, as principal and former principal of 
the University High School of the University of Mich- 
igan, have followed the practice of sending a circular 
letter several times a year to all alumni in service. 
In February, 1945, this letter took the form of a 
questionnaire on military training. Accompanying 
the letter was a summary of arguments for and 


against the proposal, prepared by J. B. Edmonson, 
dean, School of Education, University of Michigan, 
for a meeting of the Michigan Council on Education. 
A studious effort was made to avoid “slanting” the 
questionnaire so as to favor either side. 


June 28, 1945 
DEAR ALUMNI IN SERVICE: 

In February, a questionnaire on compulsory peacetime 
military training was sent to all University High School 
alumni in service. At that time we promised to send to 
those interested a summary of the returns. Since all of 
you will at least be interested in what Congress does 
about this matter, we are including the entire mailing 
list of alumni-in-service for this report. 

One hundred sixty-five questionnaires were sent out 
(representing the University High School participation 
in active service at that time—197 now). To date, 50 
replies have been received. These have come from all 
theatres of war and all types of service. 
back promptly. Others have followed their addressees 
through several changes of address and reached us just 
While some returns may still be received, it 


Some came 


recently. 
seems wise to send out the summary at this time before 
the history becomes too ancient. 
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To refresh your memory of what was asked, the 
questions are presented below together with the 
affirmative and negative replies. 


1. Do you favor compulsory military training in peace- 
time? Yes, 43; No, 7. 

2. Should legislation be enacted now (before the return 
of those in service)? Yes, 19; No, 23; No answer, 8. 

3. If peacetime military training is made compulsory, 
do you favor a period of a full year? 30; 6 months? 10; 
14 weeks? 10. 

4, Should legislation apply to young men only? 46; 
or to women also? 4. 

5. Should it apply only to the militarily fit? 15; all 
the age group? 35. 

6. Should this period of service be confined to strictly 
military training? 31; or should it include public service? 
17; No answer, 2. 

A number of recipients wrote at length explaining their 
replies. While it is impossible to include all such com- 
ments without making the returns too bulky, a number of 
typical expressions of opinion are presented below: 

‘*T know for my part that the war has not made me 
militarily conscious. Few of us intend to stay in the 
Navy. An example: one reserve officer out of a total of 
17 expressed a desire of transfer to the regular Navy on 
board our ship, a typical destroyer of the Pacific Fleet. 
At the same time we feel that preparedness and a strong 
foreign policy, 1.¢e., one opposed to isolationism, are our 
best means of preventing a third World War. Isolation- 
ism is dead.’’ 

‘*The program should be limited to the militarily fit, 
as others can best be trained and treated by other organi- 
zations and institutions. High morale is an essential fac- 
tor in the suecess of such a program, and the unfit are 
not likely to achieve it in the Army.’’ 

‘*T do not believe in war, militarism, or aggression, 
but the values of military training are innumerable. Our 
present high-school system makes it possible for extremely 
immature people to go to college at a time when they 
are too unsettled mentally and physically to embark 
upon the study—serious study—of the field in which they 
wish to specialize. Because of this, the ‘jump’ to col- 
lege is too much. They are too inexperienced with the 
practical side of life to get the most for their time and 
money in college. Army—or Navy—training puts one 
squarely on one’s feet. Boys become men.’’ 

‘War training is so technical these days that anything 
beyond basic training will only have to be unlearned in a 
few years’ time, and specialized training received will 
be obsolete in a few years. The greatest virtue possessed 
by American soldiers and sailors from the trainer’s point 
of view is their adaptability and readiness to learn, un- 
fettered by preconceived ideas. I believe it would take 
nearly as long to retrain men to modern warfare as it 
would to train them afresh.’’ 

‘*T hope that the necessity for compulsory military 
training can be avoided by an effective international or- 
ganization based on Federal-union principles, as proposed 
by Clarence Streit in ‘Union Now.’ Although it appears 
this organization will start as a ‘League,’ I believe that 
a nucleus union of democratic nations can and will be 
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formed within the league soon after it starts operation 
and its weaknesses become apparent.’ 
J. M. TryTren 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Epaar G. Jonnstoy 


“THREE SCORE AND TEN”: THIRD AND 
FINAL REPORT 


For three years now I have reported data in respect 
to the deaths noted in ScHOOL AND Socierty,? covering 
however, the years from 1940 on. These data have 
not varied greatly from year to year and are on the 
whole readily understandable, but one item has ap. 
peared that has seemed puzzling. The number of 
deaths reported for the period from January to June 
has been consistently larger than the number from 
July to December, and this difference has been espe- 
cially marked for women. 

Of a total of 256 deaths for women, 151 occurred 
from January to June and 105 from July to Decen- 
ber. Taking the smaller figure as the base, the deaths 
for the second semester exceeded those for the first by 
43.8 per cent. Using the total number of deaths as 
the base, 59 per cent occurred during the second 
semester and 41 per cent during the first. 

For men, the total number of deaths reported last 
year was 1,576, of whom 759 died from July to De- 
cember and 817 from January to June. The excess 
of deaths in the second semester over those in the first 
was 7.6 per cent; or, of the total number of deaths, 
52 per cent occurred in the second semester and 48 
per cent in the first. 

As there is no cause apparent why death should 
strike among women more frequently than among meq 
during the second semester and less frequently during 
the first semester, I expressed the suspicion last year 
that we are here face to face with one of those sta- 
tistical kinks that will straighten itself out, given time 
enough. For women this suspicion is supported by 
the data for the year just passed, 1944-45. Of 57 
deaths of women reported, 36, or 63 per cent, oceurred 
from July to December, and only 21, or 37 per cent, 
from January to June. That is, the tendency for 
1944-45 is the reverse of what it was from 1940-44. 
Of course, the number of cases we get in one year, 
especially for women, is too small for statistical com- 
fort. To test the correctness of our suspicion, Wwe 
should have to keep on counting for a number ol 
years longer. 

For men the excess of deaths in the second semester 
over those in the first has not been large, but it has 
been consistent. This consistency is maintained for 
1944-45. Of 344 deaths, 183, or 53 per cent, occurred 
from January to June, and 161, or 47 per cent, from 
July to December. 

In looking over my report for last year I notice 
that I failed to give the median age of death for those 


1See ScHoo. AND Sociery, October 30, 1943, and 
December 23, 1944. 
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who died in retirement. I have this item now for 60 
women and 393 men. The median ages at death were 
respectively 79 and 78. 

While it is true in general that the years beyond 70 
are still velvet, as they have been from time imme- 
morial, for those in this group that have achieved the 


Books 
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retired status, this comforting goal will have to be 
moved up at least eight years. If this is diseomfort- 
ing to some, all I can do is to regret it. 
W. C. RUEDIGER 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





—— 


AN ORGANISMIC PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCA- 
TION: A BELATED REVIEW! 


Foundations of an American Philosophy of Educa- 
By Jay C. Knope and Associates. vi+ 553 
pp. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Ine. 

1942. $3.25. 

“Av this point, therefore, the effort will be made to 
set down very briefly a working basis for American 
education, in the light of both the conflicts that have 
been described and the ‘organismic’ synthesis in a 
measure fureshadowed in modern science.” (P. 514.) 


tion. 


The “conflicts” are those between “equalitarianism 
and social gradation,” “humanism and humanitarian- 
ism,” “pragmatism and idealism,” and “liberalism and 


literalism.” There are said to be both strong and 
weak points on each side in these conflicts. 


Modern education, however, is not to be represented 
entirely by a series of conflicts. Reflecting modern 
thought, it has made some progress toward unification of 
old values and new science, particularly in the direction 
of a concept known as organism or organicism [p. 442]. 


Contributions to this concept are traced, among 
others, to Hans Driesch, Kurt Goldstein, Jan Smuts, 
and A. N. Whitehead. 


Wholeness [synonym for ‘‘organicism’’] educationally 
has many implications. It envisions the whole individual 
man, the whole race of man, past, present, and future, 
the whole world of nature, of which he is a part, and the 


whole [natural and human] universe’’ [p. 451]. 


The “extra-human” is here held to be man’s “natural 
environment” (see p. 516). 


1 Soon after the publication of this book, a copy was 
sent to one of our contributors who had asked to review 
it. Unfortunately this contributor’s health failed and, 
after a somewhat prolonged illness, he died, leaving the 
review unfinished. Dr. Horne was then asked to prepare 
a review and kindly consented to do so. In due course, 
the typeseript reached the editor’s desk, was prepared 
for the press, and set aside for the next shipment of copy 
to the printer. For some reason, still a matter of mys- 
tery, it was either not sent or not delivered. After a long 
delay, Dr. Horne was asked whether he had a earbon 
copy of the review. He was in Florida at the time and 
only recently returned to his home, where, fortunately, he 
found a earbon copy. Here is the review—three years 
delayed, but still well worth publishing, with an expres- 
sion of deep gratitude to Dr. Horne and of deep regret 
to Dean Knode and his associates that their book has re- 
mained so long unreviewed in our columns.—THE EpiTors. 


The working basis for American education includes 
these views: 

1. We teach in order to maintain and to develop the 
social heritage but always in terms of individual sharing 
and individual contribution [p. 514]. 

2. Knowledge of traditions, customs, standards, prin- 
ciples, laws, techniques, all manner of fine human expres- 
sion that has proved of lifetime value to the race, is 
worthy of preservation [p. 515]. 

3. Democracy owes equal responsibility to the dull child 
from the rich family and the brilliant child from the poor 
family. But it will not prepare the two for equal fune- 
tions in society [p. 517]. 

4. As a democratic institution education must play host 
to ideas [p. 519]. 

5. Teachers should be synthesists and induce synthesis 
in others’’ [p. 521]. 

There is an Introduction and also an Epilogue to 
the young teacher, stressing these ideas. 

It will be noted that the synthesis as proposed is 
naturalistic and omits the transcendent and the abso- 
lute as nonexistent. “. .. man is part and parcel 
of nature, can never in any final sense be divorced 
from it” (p. 516). Here is a synthetic philosophy 
that does not synthesize. Plato did a better job in 
synthesizing Parmenides and Heraclitus. Herbert 
Spencer’s synthetic philosophy at least recognized 
the reality of the transcendent, though not being on 
speaking terms with it. 

In addition to these philosophical backgrounds and 
applications by the editor, his nine associates have 
supplied the scientific and historical backgrounds, 
about half the volume, devoted to physics, biology, 
sociology, psychology, European and American his- 
tory, and the history of education. There is also an 
excellent chapter by Professor Wynn on “American 
Culture Today and Tomorrow.” (Reference to the 
current religious novel is omitted.) 

There is no reference to Perry, Breed, and the very 
significant new realistic philosophy of education. 

The writings of Dewey are most quoted (over 40 
references) and always with great respect, though it 
is held that the “emphasis upon the here and now, 
the disregard of standards, the discontinuous as op- 
posed to ‘long-range organization’ lie deeply implicit 
in a pragmatic philosophy” (p. 438). “Dewey has 
written with superb constructiveness on the social 
plane; Whitehead has risen to a broader plane” (p. 
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448 )—not true, unless Whitehead be found to include 
philosophical idealism. 

That Dewey and Bode should oppose the follies of 
modern American education is found “interesting” 
(p. 438). 


Progressivism (now dead, at least in name, and by its 


That the Essentialists should react against 


own hand), itself a reaction against formalism, is said 


‘ 


to be “an interesting conflict.” 

There is repeatedly in the volume a backward read- 
ing of history, which is effective. There are useful 
short reading lists at the end of each of the 16 
chapters. 

The volume is well printed in large type. Some 
typographical errors are “sovereignity” (p. 120), 
“termerity” (p. 272), “490” for 480 (p. 540). The 
The date 
1633 still appears for the opening of the first school 
in New Amsterdam (p. 220) instead of 1638, which 


name of Smuts is omitted from the Index. 


Reborts. 
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the researches of Kilpatrick appear to have estab. 
lished. 

As the authors are evidently thinking of American 
education and as there is no indigenous American 
system of philosophy (pragmatism is not, as James 
shows), the title of the volume might better haye 
been “Foundations of a Philosophy of American Edy. 
In fact, the Preface states: “The present 
volume is the results of convictions growing out of 
attempts, over a period of ten years, to teach ‘a phi- 
losophy of American education’” (p. v). 

As each of the chapters is meritorious and as the 


sation.” 


editor shows a tolerant and critical intelligence, this 
volume will probably prove popular as a text in the 
new foundational course for students of education in 
teachers colleges. 

HERMAN H. Horne 


SCHOOL oF EDUCATION, 
New York UNIVERSITY 





THE WAR AND EDUCATION IN LEYTE 

Now that the war is over, I can tell about an inter- 
esting experience in the Philippines in March. As a 
member of a unit of the Fleet Marine Force on its 
vay into the Okinawa operation, it was impossible to 
send anything even implying that I had been there, 
until recently. 

It was in Tacloban on Leyte one day that I noticed 
a sign on a somewhat battered and worn cement build- 
ing indicating that it had something to do with 
schools. Having a few minutes and not knowing what 
I told an 
office employee I had been in school work as a prin- 


might be in store for me, I ventured in. 


cipal in Pasadena, and on the California State Cur- 
riculum Commission before the war; and with the 
utmost courtesy and friendliness, he immediately 
ushered me into the office of the superintendent of 
schools for Leyte. The superintendent was quite busy 
but immediately set everything else aside and for two 
hours chatted with me and answered questions about 
the Japanese occupation and education in Leyte. He 
was Florentino Kapili, a native Filipino, with a mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia University and a bache- 
lor’s degree from the University of the Philippines 
(Manila). 

Mr. Kapili seemed as pleased as I was to have an 
opportunity to talk with someone interested in and 
familiar with education. Bessie Lee Gambrill, who 
earned her Ph.D. at Columbia and with whom I did 
work at Yale, was especially remembered by Mr. 
Kapili from his experiences at the New Jersey State 
Teachers Trenton. Incidentally, Mr. 
Kapili’s home, in which he had invested everything 


College in 


he had, was burned by the guerrillas during the Japa- 
nese occupation. The Japanese had seized it for the 
headquarters for the area; so Mr. Kapili said he did 
not mind too much, although it hurt, of course, to lose 
the few furnishings and the home he had saved so 
long to build. This tragedy in his personal life he 
accepted philosophically and seemed to think more 
of how small were his sacrifices as compared with those 
who gave their lives, many after inhuman tortures. 
He was most grateful that his own and the lives of* 
his family had been spared. 

The following are some facts about the status ol 
education before, during, and immediately after the 
Japanese occupation which Mr. Kapili gave me and 
which I jotted down at the time. 

Before the war, Leyte had 810 schools with a total 
of 2,362 teachers; but during the Japanese occupation, 
this dropped to a tragie low of 12 schools and 9% 
teachers. Mr. Kapili quickly explained, though, that 
education was not limited to the 12 schools controlled 
by their oppressors. Guerrilla bands and towns also 
carried on the edueation of their children as best they 
could in their own schools. A remarkable chapter in 
the history of education will, no doubt, be written if 
and when someone seeks out and records an account of 
the valiant efforts of teachers in Leyte to continue 
their work while fighting for their own lives and tor 
democratic education in guerrilla groups. My host ex- 
plained that the constant movement of the guerrillas 
and the shortage of books and supplies kept the effee- 
tiveness and scope of this program at a minimum. 


He also added that one reason that the number 0! 


9 
“regular” schools under the Japanese were down to 12 
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was that towns and villages were constantly changing 
hands, and the people would have to hide. First, the 
Japanese would take over a town; then the guerrillas 
would wait and make a surprise attack to destroy the 
sarrison. When Japanese reinforcements were sent, 
the guerrillas and many of the townspeople would 
hide indefinitely or join the guerrilla forces in the 
feld to avoid the reprisals that were sure to come. 
Of the 810 prewar schools, 805 were elementary, 
ur were secondary, and one was a normal school. 
Of the 2,362 teachers, 2,268 were elementary, 83 sec- 
Of the 12 
schools open when education in Leyte was at its low- 


ondary, and 11 normal-school instructors. 


est ebb, there were 11 elementary schools and one sec- 
ondary school, with 84 and 12 teachers respectively. 

By March of this year, 496 elementary schools and 
That means that 
there were still the normal school, three secondary 


one secondary school were open. 


schools, and 309 elementary schools to be reopened 
Be- 
cause of the destruction of buildings and books, the 


before the prewar number would be restored. 


scarcity of supplies, the death of teachers, and the 
lack of teacher training in wartime, this is not an easy 
objective to achieve. However, Mr. Kapili was not 
only looking forward to this but was planning for and 
dreaming of the time when even prewar schools can 
be exceeded in number, effectiveness, and support. 

A 6-4-2 plan for the qualification of teachers has 
been in effect in Leyte; but it is feared that this stand- 


‘d must be lowered for some time if the schools are 


to be kept open to a maximal number of children. In 
this respect, it should be noted that even before the 
war there were inadequate school facilities, numbers of 
teachers, and financial support to handle all the chil- 
dren who wished to attend school, let alone all chil- 
dren. One reason for this is that, in the Philippines, 
wns cannot levy direct school taxes, even though 
ny could afford and would like to do so. All sup- 
for elementary schools is on a government basis 
provincial apportionment. 
As to maltreatment of teachers by the Japanese, Mr. 
Kapili had little to say. Some had their faces slapped 
front of their classes for daring to teach things 
were forbidden, and some others just “disap- 
peare a." 
Japanese military standards and requirements were 
Social science, geography 


The few who could resign themselves to 


not especially mistreated. 

| history, and everything else related to the United 
States and western civilization were strictly forbidden. 
Japan had to be referred to as Nippon and the Japa- 
“Jap,” “Japan,” and 
terms. Most teaching 


nese language as Nippango. 
forbidden 

went on in the English language for want of 
other books, although a minimum of instruction in 
Vippango was required. 


“Ja pi nese” were 
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The schools of Leyte, and probably of the Philip- 
pines as a whole, are badly in need of books and 
school supplies of all kinds; and we discard and often 
destroy in the United States textbooks and supple- 
mentary materials that would be valuable to them. I 
saw a few fairly recent textbooks in the two schools 
I visited, but many of our discarded or just unused 
books would be newer than most of those I saw. Fur- 
thermore, because of postwar conditions any such 
books American schools can and do send to the Phil- 
ippines will probably be the only books many children 
will be able to get for some time to come. 

Le this be considered an appeal, then, to educators 
in the United States not to destroy or throw away 
elementary and secondary schoolbooks still in good 
physical condition. Instead, ship them to the Philip- 
pines. Until and unless such contributions are organ- 
ized on a broader scale, just crate them well, pay the 
freight, and address them to Dr. Florentino Kapili, 
superintendent of schools, Tacloban, Leyte, P. I. Let 
us show our good faith by aiding our Philippine 
friends in the greatest of all factors in developing 
a true democracy—education. 

EVERETT T. CALVERT 

Ist LIEUTENANT, 

USMCR 


manent 7 ) LY; ; 


Boas, Ernst P. Why Do We Need National Health 
Insurance? Pp. 20. New York Society for Ethical 
Culture, 2 West 64th St., New York 23. 1945. 10¢. 
In this Ethical Frontier pamphlet Dr. Boas presents funda- 
mental reasons for his firm conviction that national health 
insurance is a necessity. 





* 

Doorways to Religion in Family Living. Pp. 32. The 
Woman’s Foundation, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New 
York 16. 1945. 

A consultant’s report prepared by the Committee of Con- 
sultants on Religion in the Home. 
id 


FINE, BENJAMIN. Democratic Education: A Report on 
the Colleges. Pp. 251. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1945. $2.50. 

The author, education editor for The New York Times, has 
gathered firsthand material from 5,000 veterans returning 
to college in an effort to determine their desires in the 
educational field. In addition, he has polled both high- 
school pupils and parents in order to learn their points of 
view on this important question. 

* 

Foote, DorEEN. Modified Activities in Physical Educa- 
tion. Pp. ix+101. Inor Publishing Co., 207 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 1945. $2.00. 

A handbook of games, procedures, classification, and or- 
ganization for pupils in junior and senior high schools who 
cannot participate in the regular physical-education activi- 
ties. 

e 

Goop, CARTER V. (editor). A Guide to Colleges, Uni- 
versities, and Professional Schools in the United States. 
Pp. xv+680. American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6. 1945. $5.00. 
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This guide was undertaken by ACE at the request of the 
Army almost a year ago. The first printing of 12,000 
copies goes to the Armed Forces. Part of the second 
printing will be on sale to the general public in late De- 
cember. Contains specific, comprehensive information for 
returning veterans eligible for college under the GI Bill 
of Rights. 
* 


‘< 


Learning to Read in the Madison Public Schools.’’ 
Biennial Report, 1943-44, 1944-45. Illustrated. Pp. 
135. Board of Education, Madison, Wis. 1945. 

A pictured story of how Madison school children learn to 
read, with a foreword by Philip H. Falk, superintendent 
of schools. 


MEAD, MARGARET. Social Anthropology. 
Janet Turner. Pp. 6. 


Drawings by 
Western Personnel Service, 30 
North Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 1945. 25¢. 
This pamphlet is distributed by the Western Personnel 
Service to its member colleges and universities in 11 west- 
ern states as part of its co-operative information service 
on occupations and methods of student-personnel work. 
o 


New Jersey Moves Ahead in Safety Education.’’ Re- 
port of the Activities of School and College Division 
of the Newark Safety Council. Pp. 23. Newark 
Safety Council, Inc., 24 Branford Place, Newark 2. 
1945. 

* 


Democratic Education in Practice. 
Harper and Brothers. 1945. $3.00. 


SCHNEIDEMAN, ROSE. 
Pp. xv + 534, 
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This book, concerning the “Progressive” school movement 
is one of the Education for Living Series, under the editor 
ship of H. H. Remmers—the first to be written by an actual 
classroom teacher rather than an administrator or Profes- 
sor of education. Will prove of interest to all concerned 
with American educational problems and the role of the 
school in teaching genuine democracy in the postwar world 


SHERMAN, Marspon A. Some Principles for Evaluating 
Shorthand Systems. Pp.x+70. King’s Crown Press 
Morningside Heights, New York 27. 1945. $1.95, ’ 
This study seeks to establish a basis on which different 
shorthand systems may be evaluated. 

+ 


SMITH, HENRY LESTER, AND MERRILL T. EATON. Analysis 
of the Proficiency in Silent Reading of 15,206 Sizth. 
Grade Pupils in 648 Schools in Indiana. Pp, 59, 
Bureau of Co-operative Research and Field Service 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 1945. 50¢. ; 


Suggested School Health Policies: A Charter for School 

Health. Pp. 46. Health Education Council, 10 Down- 
ing St., New York 14. 1945. 25¢. (May be ob- 
tained through Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University.) 
Second edition, revised by the National Committee on 
School Health Policies of the National Conference for (o- 
operation in Health Education, the document represents 
the combined points of view of 15 national organizations 
concerned with school health. It is designed as a guide 
to show how schools and communities can devise balanced 
programs of health education and health care. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





Ojai Valley 


Ventura County, California 
MAIN LODGE and 8 
FURNISHED COTTAGES 


(Main Lodge not operating at present) 


On 5 acres of landscaped grounds, with 
gravity water, tennis court, and swim- 
ming pool. Located among Orange 
Groves and Private Schools, in frost- 


free, dry climate. 


Price, $40,000—half cash 





WM. WEIDEMANN, Broker 
McAndrew Rd., Ojai (Phone 8351 ev.) 
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